been in England for three days and \vill not see us.
She has forbidden the bankers to give us her address.
4 She refuses to answer questions. Margaret finds her letters
colourless. There are other facts, but these are the most
striking.*
'She has never behaved like this before, then?' asked
Henry.
'Of course not! ' said his wife, with a frown.
*Well, my dear, how am I to know?'
A senseless spasm of annoyance came over her. * You know
quite well that Helen never sins against affection,' she said,
*You must have noticed that much in her, surely.'
'Oh yes; she and I have always hit it off together.'
*No, Henry - can't you see? - I don't mean that.'
She recovered herself, but not before Charles had ob-
served her. Stupid and attentive, he was watching the
scene.
* I was meaning that when she was eccentric in the past,
one could trace it back to the heart in the long run. She
behaved oddly because she cared for someone, or wanted
to help them. There's no possible excuse for her now. She
is grieving us deeply, and that is why I am sure that she
is not well. "Mad" is too terrible a word, but she is not
well. I shall never believe it. I shouldn't discuss my sister
with you if I thought she was well - trouble you about
her, I mean/
Henry began to grow serious. Hi-health was to bfon some-
thing perfectly definite* Generally well himself, he could
not realize that we sink to it by slow gradations. The sick
had no rights; they were outside the pale; one could lie
to them remorselessly. When his first wife was seized, he
had promised to take her down into Hertfordshire, but
meanwhile arranged with a nursing-home instead. Helen,
too, was ilL And the plan that he sketched out for her
capture, clever and weU-meaning as it was, drew its
ethics from the wolf-pack.
'You want to get hold of her?' he said. "That's the
problem, isn't it? She has got to see a doctor.'
*For all I know she has seen one already/
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